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LETTERS FROM SPAIN, 


Wrilten bettocen 1798 and 1810, and addressed to 
an English lady, by Don Leucadio Doblado. 


(Continued from page 61.) 


No Spanish conveyance is either com- 
fortable or expeditious. The St. Lucar 
boats are clumsy and heavy, without a sin- 
gle accommodation for passengers. Half 
of the hold is covered with hatches, but 
so low that you cannot stand upright un- 
der them. A piece of canvass, loosely let 
down to the bottom of the boat, is the only 
partition between the passengers and the 
sailors. It would be extremely unpleasant 
for any person, above the jower class, to 
bear the inconveniences of a mixed compa- 
ny in one of these beats. Fortunately, it 
‘is neither difficult nor expensive to obtain 
the exclusive hire of one. You must sub- 
mit, however, at the time of embarkation, 
to the disagreeable circumstance of riding 
on a man’s shoulders from the water’s edge 
to a little skiff, which, from the flatness of 
the shore, lies waiting for the passengers at 
the distance of fifteen or twenty yards. 

The country, on both sides of the river, 
is for the most pari flat and desolate. The 
eye roves in vain over vast plains of allu- 
vial ground in search of some marks of 
diuman habitation. Herds of black cattle, 
and large flocks of sheep, are seen on two 
considerable islands formed by different 
branches of the river. The fierce Anda- 
lusian bulls, kept by themselves in large 
inclosures, where, with a view to their ap- 
pearance en the arena, they are made more 
savage by solitude, are seen straggling here 
and there down to the brink of the river, 
tossing their shaggy heads, and pawing the 
ground on the approach of the boat. 


The windings of the river, and the grow- 
ing shallows, which obstruct its channel, 
oblige the beats to wait for the tide, except 
when there is a strong wind from the south. 
After two tedious days, and twe uncom- 
fortable nights, I found myself under the 
Torre del Oro, a large octagon tower of 
great antiquity, and generally supposed to 
have been built by Julius Cesar, which 
stands by the mole or quay of the capital 
of Andalusia, my native and long deserted 
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along the four, or at least the three sides of 


|any other shape. 





town, Townsend will acquaint you with 


its situation, its general aspect, and the re- 
markable buildings, which are the boast of 
the Sevillanos. My task will be confined 
to the description of such peculiarities of 
the country as he did not see, er which must 
have escaped his notice. 

The eastern custom of building houses 
on the four sides of an open area, is so ge- 
neral in Andalusia, that, till my first jour- 
ney to Madrid, I confess I was perfectly at 
a loss to conceive a habitable dwelling in 
The houses are general- 
ly two stories high, with a gallery, or cor- 
redor, which, as the name implies, runs 


the Patio, or central square, affording an 

external communication between the rooms 

above stairs, and forming a covered walk 

over the doors of the ground floor apart- 

ments. These two suites of rooms are a’ 
counterpart to each other, being alternate- 

ly inhabited or deserted in the seasons of 
winter and summer. About the middie of 
October, every house in Seville is in a com- 

plete bustle for two or three days. The 

lower apartments are stripped of their fur- 

niture, and every chair and table—nay, the 

cook, with all her battering train—are or- 

dered off to winter quarters. This change 
of habitation, together with mats laid over 
the brick floors, thicker and warmer than 
those used in summer, is all the provision 
against cold, which is made in this country. 
A flat and open brass pan, of, about two 
feet diameter, raised a few inches from the 
ground by around wooden frame, on which 
those who sit near it, may rest their feet, is 
used to barn a sort of charcoal made of 
brush-wood, which the natives call cisco. 
The fumes of the charcoal are injurious to 
the health ; but such js the effect of habit, 
that the natives are seldom aware of any 
inconvenience arising from the choking 
smell of their brasiers. 

The precautions against heat, however, 
are numerous. About the latter end of 
May, the whole population move down 
stairs. A thick awning, which draws and 
undraws by means of ropes and pullies, is 
stretched over the central square, ona level 
with the roof of the house. The window+ 





one another, provided the eyes have not 
lately been exposed to the glare of the 
streets. The floors are washed every 
morning, that the evaporation of the water 
imbibed by the bricks, may abate the heat 
of the air. A very light mat, made of a 
delicate sort of rush, and dyed with a va- 
riety of colours, is used instead of a carpet. 
The Patio, or square, is ornamented with 
flower-pots, especially round a jet d’eau, 
which, in most houses, occupies its centre. 
During the hot season, the ladies sit and 
receive their friends in the Patio. The 
street doors are generally open; but inva- 
riably so from sun-set till eleven or twelve 
in the night. Three or four very large 
glass lamps are hung ina line from the 
street door to the opposite end of the Patio: 
and, as in most houses, those who meet at 
night fora Tertulia, are visible from the 
streets, the town presents a very pretty and 
animated scene till near midnight. The 
poorer class of people, to avoid the intole- 
rable heat of their habitations, pass a great 
part of the night in conversation at their 
doors ; while persons of all descriptions are 
moving about till late, either to see their 
friends, or to enjoy the cool air in the pub- 
lic walks. 


This gay scene vanishes, however, on 
the approach of winter. The people re- 
treat to the upper floors, the ill-lighted 
streets are deserted at the close of day, and 
they become se dangerous from rebbers, 
that few but the young and adventurous re- 
tire home from the Tertulia without being 
attended by a servant, sometimes bearing 
alighted torch. The free access to every 
house, which prevails in summer, is now 
checked by the caution of the inhabitants. 
The entrance to the houses lies through a 
passage with two doors, one to the street, 
and another called the middle door, (for 
there is another at the top of the stairs,) 
which opens into the Patio. This pas- 
sage is called Zaguan—a pure Arabic 
word, which means, I believe, a porch.— 
The middle door is generally shut in the 
day-time; the outer one is never closed 
but at night. Whoever wants to be ad- 


mitted, must knock at the middle door, and 











shutters are nearly closed from morning till 
sun-set, admitting just light enough to see 


be prepared to answer a question, which, 
ag it presents ons of those little peculiari- 
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ties whi h you are so fond of hearing, I 
shall not consider as unworthy of a place 
im my narrative. 

- The knock at the door, which, by the 
by, must be single, and by no means loud ; 
in fact, a tradesman’s knock in London— 
is answered with a Who is there? To 
this question the stranger replies, “ Peace- | 
ful people ;” Gente de nd the door | 
is opened without fourther inquiries. Pea- 
sants and beggars calf out at the door, Hail 
potless Mary! Ave Maria purisima.— 
ne answer, in that case, is given from 
within in the words Sin pecado concebida : 
conceived without sin. This custom is a 
remnant of the fierce controversy, which 
existed, about three hundred years ago, 
between the Franciscan and the Domini- 
can friars, whether the Virgia Mary had 
or not been subject to the penal conse- 
The Dominicans 








III, showed the most ludicrous eagerness 
to have the sinless purity of the Virgin 
Mary added by the Pope to the articles of 
the Roman Catholic faith. The court ef 
Rome, however, with the cautious spirit, 
which has at all times guided its spiritual 
politics, endeavoured to keep clear from a 
stretch of authority, which, even some of 
their own divines would be ready to ques- 
tion; but, splitting, as it were, the differ- 
ence with theological precision, the cen- 
sures of the charch were levelled agajast 
such as should have the boldness to assert 
that the Virgin Mary had derived any taint 
from “ her great ancestor ;” and, having 
personified the immaculate conception, it 
was declared, that the Spanish dominions 





in Europe and America, were under the 
protecting influence of that mysterious 
event. ‘This declaration diffused universal 
joy over the whole nation. It was cele- 





ny: Crompton) 





honout of our lady, and embraced the lat- 
ter opinion so warmly, that they turned the 
watchword of their party into the form of 
address, which is still so prevalent in An- 
dalusia. During the heat of the dispute, 
and before the Dominicans had been silenc- 
ed ‘by the authority of the Pope, the people 
of Seville began to assemble at various 

churches, and sallying forth with an em- 
blematical 





continued to.our times, and they constitute pondence on Spai 
Rag be 7 diam ror 7 pain, has increased m 
one of the nightly nuisances of this place. || hopes of carrying nha work, which I Pi 


Though confined at present to the lower 
classes, they assume that characteristic im- 
portance and overbearing spirit, which at- 
taches to the most insignificant religious 


associations in this country. “Wherev 


and them to stand uncovered in 
all kinds of weather, till the standard is 
gone by. ‘These awkward and heavy ban- 
ners are called, at Seville, Sinpecados; 
that is, sinless, from the theological opinion 
_ in whose support they were raised, 


contended for the| 


er 
one of these shabby processions presents 


itself to the public, it takes up ‘the street 
from side to side, stopping the passengers, 


brated with public rejoicings on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The king instituted an 
order under the emblem of the immaculate 
} conception—a woman dressed in white and 
blue; and a law was enacted, requiring a 
declaration, upon oath, of a firm belief in 
the immaculate conception, from every in- 
dividual, previous to his taking any degree 
at the universities, or being admitted into 
any of the corporations, civil and religious, 
which abound in Spain. This oath is ad- 
ministered even to. mechanics upon their 
being made free of a Guild. 


b | 
LETTER II. 
Seville, seco | 1798. 


My Dear Sirn—Your letter, acquainting 
sme with Lady ’s desire that you 
should take an active part in our corres- 





| ed would soon grow no less tiresome to our 
friend than to me. 
themselves with our daily habits, are most 
apt to elude our observation ; and will, like 
some dreams, fleet away through the mind, 
unless an accidental word or thought should 
set attention on the fast-fading track of their 
course. Nothing, therefore, can be of 
greater usé to me than your queries, or 
help me so much as your observations. 

The most comprehensive division of the 
people of Spain is that of nobles and plebe- 
tans. But I must caution you against a 
mistaken notion which these words are 








The Spanish government, under Charles 





any person whose family, either by imme. 
morial prescription, or by the king’s pa. 
tent, is entitled to exemption from some 
burdens, and to the enjoyment of certain 
privileges, belongs to the class of pobility, 


Noblesse, as I shall call it, to avoid an 
equivocal term, descends from the father 
to all his male children, for ever. But 
though a female cannot transmit this privi- 
lege to her issue, her being the daughter of 
an Hidalgo, is of absolute necessity to con- 
stitute what, in the language of the coun. 
‘try, is called a nobleman on four sides— 
that is,a man whose parents, their parents, 
and their parents’ parents, belonged to the 
privileged class. 





There exists another distinction of 
blood, which, I think, is peculiar to Spain, 
and to which the mass of the people are 
so blindly attached, that the meanest pea 
sant looks upon the want of it as a source 
of misery and degradation, which he is 
doomed to transmit to his latest posterity. 
The least mixture of African, Indian, Moor- 
ish, or Jewish blood, taints a whole family 
to the most distant generation. Nor does 
the knowledge of such a fact die away in 
the course of years, or become unnoticed 
from the obscurity and humbleness of the 
parties. Not a child in this populous city, 
is ignorant that a family, who, beyond the 
memory of man, have kept a confection- 





Objects which blend | 


er’s shop in the central part of the town, 
had one of their ancestors punished by the 
Inquisition for a relapse inte Judaism. I 
well recollect how, when a boy, I often 
passed that way, scarcely venturing to cast 
a side glance on a pretty young woman 
who constantly attended the shop, for fear, 
as I said to myself, of shaming her. A 
person free from tainted blood, is defined 
by law, “an old Christian, clean from al! 
bad race and stain.” The severity of this 
law, or rather of the public opinion enforc- 
ing it, shuts out its victims from every em- 
ployment in church or state, and gives them 
an exclusion even from the Fraternities, 
} or religious associations, which are other- 
wise open to persons of the lowest, ranks. 
I verily believe that, were St. Peter a Spa- 
niard, he would either deny admittance to 
people of tainted blood, or send them toa 
retired corner, where they might not offend 
the eyes of the old Christians. But alas! 
what has been said of laws—and I believe 





it true in most countries, ancient and mo- 





aptto convey toan Englishman. In Spain! 


‘dern, exeept England—that they are like 
cobwebs, which entrap the weak, and yield 
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to the strong and bold, is equally, and per- 
haps more generally applicable to public 
epivion. . Itisa fact, that many of the! 
grandees, and the titled noblesse of this 
country, derive a large nortien of their 
blood from Jews and Moriscoes. Their 
pedigree has been traced up to those can- 
kered branches in a manuscript book, 
which neither -the influence of government, 
nor the terrors of the inquisition, have been } 
able to suppress completely. It is called 
Tizon de Espana—* The brand of Spain.” 
But wealth and power have set opinion at 
defiance; and while a poor industrious 
man, humbled by feelings not unlike those 
of an Indian Paria, will hardly venture to 
salute his neighbour, because, forsooth, his 
fourth or fifth ancestor fell into the hands 
of the inquisition for declining to eat pork ; | 
the proud grandee, perhaps a nearer de- 
scendant of the patriarchs, will think him- 
self degraded by marrving the first gentle- 
woman in the kingdom, unless she brings | 
him a hat, in addition to the six or eight | 
which he may be already entitled to wear, 
before the king. But this requires some 
explanation. 

The highest privilege of a grandee is! 
that of covering his head, before the king. | 
Hence, by two or more hats in a family, it | 
{s meant that it has a right, by inheritance, 
toas many titles of grandeeship. Pride | 
having confined the grandees to intermar- | 
riages in their own caste, and the estates | 
and titles being inheritable by females, an 
enormous accumulation of property and 
honours has been made in a few hands.— 
The chief aim of every family is constantly 
to increase this preposterous accumulation. 








Their children are married, by dispensa- 


tion, in their infancy, to some great heir, 


 s or Heiress ; and such is the multitude of | 


family names and titles which evéfy gran- 
dee claims and uses, that if you should see 
a simple passport given by the Spanish 
ambassador in London, when he happens 
to be a member of the ancient Spanish fa- 
milies, you will find the whole first page of 
a large foolscap sheet, employed merely to 
tell you who the great man is whose signa- 
ture is to close the whole. 

As the Hidalguia branches out through 
every male whose father enjoys that privi- 
lege, Spain is overrun with gentry, who 
earn their living in the meanest employ- 
ments. ‘The province of Asturias having 


| head and neck, moving with such aston- 


‘the law allows them the exemptions of 


and throne against the efforts of the con- 
quering Arabs, there is hardly a native of 
that mountainous tract, who, even at this 
day, cannot show a legal title to honours 
and immunities gained by his ancestors ata 
time when every soldier had either a share 
in the territory recovered from the inva- 
ders, or was rewarded with a perpetual 
exemption from such taxes and services as 
fell exclusively upon the simple peasantry. 

Asturias is one of the poorest provinces of 
Spain, and the noble inhabitants having, 
for the most part, inherited no other patri-_ 
mony from their ancestors than a strong || 
muscular frame, are compelled to make 
the best of it among the more feeble tribes 





better class of gentlemen. _I believe the 
name of the unfortunate man was Herrera, 
and that he was a native of a own about 
thirty English miles from Seyille, called 
el Arahal. But I have not, at present the 
means of ascertaining the accuracy of these 
particulars. After lingering, as usual, four 
or five years in prison, these unfortunate 
men were found guilty of several murders 
and highway robberies, and sentenced to 
suffer death. The relations of the Hidalgo, 
who, foreseeing this fatal event, had been 
watching the progress of the trial, in order 
to step forward justin time to avert the 
stain which a cousin, in the second or third 
remove, would cast upon their family, if 





of the south. In this capital of Andalusia | 
they have, literally, engrossed the employ- i 
ments of watermen, porters, and footmen. | 


he died in mid-air like a villain, presented 
a petition to the judges, accompanied with 
the requisite documents, claiming for their 
relative the honours of his rank, and en- 





Those belonging to the two first classes 
are formed into a fraternity, whose mem- 


chapel in the cathedral. 
which they value most, however, it that 
of affording the twenty stoutest among them | 
to convey the moveable stage on which the | 
consecrated host is paraded in public, on 
Corpus Christi day, enshrined in a small | 
temple of massive silver. The bearers are | 
concealed behind the rich gold-cloth hang- 
ings, which reach to the ground from the 
four sides of the stage. The weight of the 
whole machine is enormous; yet these 
twenty men bear it on the hind part of the 


ishing ease and regularity, as if the mo- 
tion arose from the impulse of steam, or 
some steady mechanical power. 

While these Gentlemen Hidalgos are 
employed in such ungentle services, though 


their class, public opinion confines them to 
their natural level. The only chance for 
any of these disguised noblemen to be pub- 
licly treated with due honour and defer- 


bers have a right.to the exclusive use of a|| execution of a nobleman. 
The privilege || 








ence, is unfortunately, one for which they 
feel an unconquerable aversion—that of 
being delivered into the rude hands of a/| 
Spanish Jack Ketch. We had here, about 
two years ago, an instance of this, which I 
shall relate, as being highly characteristic 
of our national prejudices in point of blood. 

A gang of five banditti was taken with- 
in the jurisdiction of this Audiencia, or 





chief court of justice, one of whom, though 
born and brought up among the lowest 








afforded shelter to that small portion of the 
nation which preserved the Spanish name 


H daleo, and had some relations among the 


ranks of society, was, by family, an Hi- 


gaging to pay the expenses attending the 
The petition 
was granted as a matter of course, and the 
following scene took place. At a short 
distance from the gallows on which the four 
simple robbers were to be hanged ina clus- 


'|ter, from the central point of the cross- 


beam, all dressed in a white shroud, with 
their hands tied before them, that the hang- 
man, who actually rides upon the shoulders 
of the criminal, may place his foot as ig a 
stirrup, was raised a scaffold about ten feet 
high, with an area of about fifteen by twen- 
ty, the whole of which, and down to the 
ground, on all sides, was coyered with 
black baize. In the centre of the scaffold 
was erected a sort of arm-chair, with a 
stake for its back, against which, by means 
of an iron collar attached to a screw, the 
neck is crushed by one turn of the handle. 
This machine is called Garrote, ‘ a stick,” 
from the old fashioned method of stran- 
gling, by twisting the fatal-cord with a 

stick. Two flights of steps on opposite 
sides of the stage aflorded a separate access, 
one to the criminal and the priest, the other 
to the executioner and hisattendant. The 
convict, dressed in a loose: gown of black 
baize, rode on a horse, a mark of distinc- 
tion peculiar to his class, (plebeians riding 
on an ass, or being dragged on a hurdle,) 
attended by a priest, and.a notary, and sur- 
rounded by soldiers. .. Black silk cords 
were prepared to bind him to the arms of 
the seat, for ropes are thought dishonoura- 
ble. After kneeling. to receive the last ab- 
solution from the priest, he took off a ring, 











with which the unfortunate man had been 
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provided for that melancholy occasion.— 
According jo etiquette, he should have dis- 
dainfully thrown it down for the execution- 
er; but, as‘& mark of christian humility, 
he put it into his hand. The sentence be- 
ing executed, four silver candlesticks, five 
feet high, with burning wax candles of a 
proportionate length and thickness, were 
placed at the corners of the scaffold; and 
in about three hours, a suitable funeral was 

gaducted by the posthumous friends of the 
to settle in life with half of what they spent 
for this absurd and disgusting show, might, 

erhaps, have saved him from this fatal 








LE CAVALIER SEUL. 

‘One of the most pitiable objects in civi- 
pice bs gel 9 Boe beger dora 
by timidity, looks neither silly nor awk- 
ward; her fears and trembling excite in- 
terest, her blashes admiration. Oh! that 
I had been born of that privileged sex, or 
that Nature, when she gave mea beard, 





. had given me a proper stock of ease and 
assurance, by which I might support its 
dignity! I am fond of society ; I love con- 
versation ; I enjoy dancing: but wherever 





etly, as long as he is permitted. How 
I have hated the officious kindness, which 
makes tiresome old ladies, and pert young 
ones, notice me in my retirement, and fix 
the eyes of every soul in the room upon 
me, by fearing I am very dull, and aski 
if Fhave been to the Play lately, dF seen 
the new Panorama. I believe they call 
this “ drawing me out,” and I dare say 
thitk T ought to be obliged to them for 
their notice. I wish I could teach them 
that notice is the very thing I most earn- 
estly desire to avaid. 

One unavoidable consequence of my 
dislike to putting myself forward is, that I 
am accused of being very rude and bear- 
ish in my manners. I am never stifficient- 
Jy alert in handing old Jadies down to din- 


ner, or asking their daughters to drink | 
wine. Inever ring a bell, snuff a candle, 
or carve a chicken, till the office is forced 
upen me, and all the merit of the perform- 
ance destroyed by my previous incivility. 
Then, I have a tormenting habit of fancy- 
ing myself the object of general notice, 
“ the observed of all observers.” Ifa girl 
giggles, she is laughing at me; if another 
whispers, she is animadverting upon my 
words, dress, or behaviour ; and when two 
grave old ladies are discussing family mat- 
ters, or a few steady old men shaking their 
heads over the state of the nation, I often 
imagine that my faults and follies are the 
occasion of so many serious looks, so ma- 
ny uplifted eyes and hands. 

Boileau has said that — 
« Jamais, quoiqu’l fasse, un Mortel ici-bas 
Ne peut aux yeux du monde etre ce qu'il n’e:t 

pas.” 
But Boileau is wrong; for I know I am 
proud by some, cross by others, 

and silly by all; and yet I think I may 
with truth affirm, that each of these char- 
ges is false. 

I learned dancing in early youth ; and, 
while country-dances were in fashion, I 
could join in them with considerable com- 








liveliest of her sex, engaged to be my part. 
ner and instructress; and added, in her 
easy, sprightly manner, that she hoped we 





———— - 
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should dance together in the spring, as we 
used to dosome years ago. This tempta- 
tion, this bribe, was irresistible ; I suffered 
her to lead me to the set, and I made my 
debut in quadrille dancing. My perform. 
ance, of course, met with most encouraging 
praise. Iwas urged to persevere in my 
new accomplishment; and ere I came to 
town, I gave Ellen a parting promise that 
I would dance at the first ball, to which } 
should be invited. _ I did more than keep 
my word—I have danced at several; and 
I do verily believe that habit, all-powerful 
habit, might in time enable me to derive 
more pleasure than pain from my perform. 
ance, were it not for one odious and awful 
figure, invented, I suppose, for the peculiar 
misery of modest men. In this cruel qua- 
drille, I am positively required to dance, 
(horresco referens,) during eight entire 
bars, alone—yes, quite alone ; it appears 
scarcely credible, but so it really is. 1 am 
expected to figure away by myself, while 
no other creature is moving. The other 
actors and actresses, in the quadrille have 
nothing to do but to stare and quiz; and 














fort. Long habit had accustomed me fo 
the performance ; many persons were mov- 
ing at the same time, and no extraordinary 
grace or dexterity was requisite in the 
dancers. But alas! peace came, and with 
it my worst enemies—quadrilles. ‘ Ma- 
ledetto sia il giorno, e l’eora, e’le momen- 
to.” Gradually they encroached upon 
their «less elegant predecessors, and at 
length gained complete and exclusive pos- 
session of the ball-room. Country-dances 
were banished to the kitchen, and I de- 
prived of my favourite amusement. Some 
of my friends endeavoured to persuade me 
toput myself under the tuition of a danc- 
ing-master, but really this was too much to 
expect of ashy man. What! skip about 
a room in broad day-light, turn out my 
toes, and arrange my elbows at command ? 
My cheeks are even now tingling at the 
notion. , 

Last Christmus I was staying at the 
house of an uncle in the country; my 
cousins danced quadrilles every evening, 
and at length they partly forced, partly 
persuaded me to stand up with them, assur- 
ing me that it was only necessary to use 





my old steps and mind the figures. My 
) cousin Ellen, too, ane of the loveliest and 
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three of them are ranged in a line opposite 
to me, in order to look as formidable as: 
| possible. Why, the strongest nerves 
might tremble, the wisest man look silly, 
the most elegant appear awkward, in such 
a situation; and I—what I suffer, is far 
beyond description; and I am often tempt- 
ed to exclaim, in the words of one who 
seems to have suffered occasionally from 
my wretched complaint, “ Thinks I tomy 
self, I wish I was dead and buried.” 3 
Let no one suppose that Iam inclined te’ . 
jest 2 my sufferings. Alas! uate *. 
much too serious a subject; and I hope I 
have never made myself an enemy whose 
rancour must not subside into pity, when 
he beholds me preparing to submit to that 
tremendous sentence, “ Le Cavalier seul, 
en avant deux fois.” Move I must ; to 
stand still would be so ridiculous; but my 
| feet. seem tied together—every action is 
‘tremulous and indecisive—my ear no long- 
er catches the tune—my eyes refuse to 
quit the ground—my cheeks redden into 
flames—and, after the dreadful task is 
over, I fancy I read derision in every coun- 
tenance, and endeavour, in vain, to hide 
jj myself from the finger of scorn. Once, 
in despair, I wrote to my cousia Ellen, 
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stated my distress, and asked her advice. 
With her usual kindness she sent me an im- 
mediate answer, and directed me, when 
next I danced my solo, to turn round se- 
yeraltimes. At first 1 found this an excel- 
jent plan; I had some definite mode of ac- 
tion, and I thought that the whirling mo- 
tion had a sort of numbing effect, which 
deadenéd the acuteness of my feelings. But 
alas! I am affraid I exceeded Ellen’s in- 
structions, and turned too often, for I cer- 
tainly used to feel very giddy ; and one even- 
ing I heard a lady whisper the word “ teto- 
tum” to my partner, which put a speedy 
and complete termination to my rotatory 
movements. I have never danced a qua- 
drille since. Ellen is come to town, but 


is the partner of bolder and happier men; 
and I can hope for no change in these vex- 


atious circumstances, unless some little com- 
passion is shown towards bashful dancers, 
and “ Le Cavalierseul” is allowed a compa- 
nion. Surely, this would not be a very un- 
reasonable sarifice to the weakness and dis 
tress of others, and it seems a most unjust 
regulation to prevent a man’s dancing at adi, 
because he cannot make up his mind to 
dance a kornpipe. From the observations 
Ihave made, I am convinced that nine 
men out of ten would rejoice in the demise 
of that unnatural character—‘“ Le Cava- 
lier seul”—And unnatural he is. Men 
were never intended eiiher to live or to 
dance alone; and when they persevere in 
opposing their proper destiny, they gene- 
rally become absurd or unhappy. Yet 
some anomalies there are iu a ball-room, as 
in life, and instances are to be found of 
bachelors and of Cavaliers-seuls, who ap- 
pear to take pleasure in their solitude. I 
have seen dancers, who would regret to 
whare there glory with another pair of feet, 
and who are all animation and delight at 
that identical period, and in those very cir- 
cumstances, which to me are*so appalling. 
Heavens! how they will skip and fly about, 
as if axious te crowd as many capers as 


»possible into the eight? masculine bars, 


What bounding, what. pirouetting, while 
the body is slightly bent, the arms are a 
little extended, the face flushed with exer- 
cise, the eyes flashing triumph! But I do 
not envy these performers their glory, a 
lurking contempt mingles with the admira- 
tion they excite, and I have often heard El- 
len qnote and approve the words of some 
wise man, who once said, “To dance too 
exquisitely is so laborious a vavity, that a 





man ought to be ashamed to let the world 
see, by his dexterity in it, that he has spent 
so much time in learning such a trifle.” — 
These few wonderful persons excepted, 
however, I am quite convinced that the rest 
of my sex will rejoice in the permission to 
assume no more their solitary character. 
Many, who move gracefully and easily at 
other times, are but awkward cavalier- 
seuls; notwithstanding am air of indiffer- 
which they attempt to put on, a lurking 
constraint proves them to be uncomforta- 
ble, and various are the methods to which 
they have recourse, in orderito pass through 
the dancing ordeal with tolerable credit. 
Some perform numerous finiken steps on 
the same spot, while their arms have a 
kind of tremulous jerking motion; others 
move with straggling strides over the whole 
extent of their domain, and seem to say, 
you see we are not frightened,” but they 
cannot deceive me, well read as I am in 


the symptoms of my own disorder. Many 
have recourse to the tetotum system; some 


appear quite undecided, and entirely at 
the mercy of chance and a few misera- 
ble creatures positively stand still, cast a 
few puzzled glances around them, as if in 
ignorance what ought to be done, then ap- 
pear to awake from their fit of absence, put 
on a faint and forced smile, and hurry for- 
ward to take their place in the sociable 
tour de quatre. 
me, above them all, the publication of this 
will confer a cosiderable favour, as it may, 
perchance, awaken the compassionate part 
of the dancing public to a sense of the mi- 
sery inflicted upon a few, the discomfort 
upon many, and the awkwardness upon 
nearly all, by that odious figure—“ Le Ca- 
valier seul.” Upon the tender feelings 
and kind sympathies of the ladies, I throw 
myself and my compauions in misery ; 
surely they will not be inexorable to the 
petition of those who thus humbly acknow- 
ledge their power and intreat their society, 
who have a mortal antipathy to being sin- 
Je, even for three minutes, and who feel 
want of the grace of woman’s presence, 

the comfort of woman’s support, even 


through eight bars of a quadrille. 
A BASHFUL "MAN. 














Effect of Music on Animals.—On a 

| Sunday evening, five choristers were walk. 
ing on the banks of the river, Mersey, in 
Cheshire ; after some time, they sat down 
on the grass; and began to-sing an anthem. 








Upon all these, and upon | 





The field in which they sat was terminated 
at one extremity by a wood, out of which, 
as they were sining, they observed.a hare 
to pass with great swiftness towards the 
place where they were sitting, and to stop 
at about twenty yards distance from them. 
She appeared highly delighted with the 
music, often turning up the side of her 
head to listen with more facility. This un- 
common appearance engaged their atten- 
tion; and being desirous to know whether 
the creature paid them the visit to partake 
of the music, they finished the piece, and 
sat still without speaking to each other. 
As soon as the harmonious sound was over, 
the hare returned slowly towards the wood; 
when she had reached nearly the end of the 
field they began the same piece again, at 
which the hare stopped, turned about, and 





‘came swiftly back again to about the same 


| distance as before, where she seemed to list- 
en with rapture and delight, till they had 
| finished the anthem, when she returned by a 
slow pace up the field, and entered the wood.. 


N. Mon. Mag. 


——————————————————————————————————— 
Huber the naturalist.—So extraordinary 
was the perseverance of this excellent maf, 
the author of the “ Treatise on Bees,’ that 
he devoted eight years tothe exclusive study 
‘of this one favourite subject’; and to such 
lengths would he carry his restiess zeal in 
the cause, that he would often lie for whole 
days together before a bee-hive, making bis 
observations; nor till darkness broke in 
upon favourite occupatiion, did he begin to 
be sensible either of hunger or thirst. An 
enthusiasm of a similar kind was shown by 
Swammerdam, who once sat for many hours 
before a bee-hive in the burning heat of the 
sun, with his head uncovered, because his 
hat, as he said, occasioned a shade, which 
was an obstaclé to his observations. —Jb. 








» Botagy.—Uumboldt calculates the num- 
ber of known plants, and their distribution 
in different parts of the world, as follows : 








In Europe 7000 
Asia (temperate zone) 1500 
———(torrid zone) 4500 
Africa 8000 ° 
Two temperate zones of America 4000 
Torrid zone of : America 13000: 
New Holland and ‘Islands of 
South Seas: 5000 
Total 38,000 
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& VARIETIES. he exhibits to the life, all the detestable|; Renewing a promise.—A late noble lord, 
— passions that rankle in the bosom of a sa-|| who was sparing of money and lavish of 
‘Mrs Pope made this remark,—“ The | vage ; and such is the spel in which his\| promises, had given his note to a gentle. 


Yower order of Irish, often excel as much 
in compliment as in sarcasm ;” and Mr. 
Edgeworth has given the following happy 
illustration of it :— 

We were once present when an author 
gave one of his own books to old Trish 
steward, asking at the same time, in what 
eolour he would have the book -bound. 


asked, “What is the colour that never 
heat ey BE He Des 
‘ = 
THE WORM. 
— “Out venoms all the worms of Nile.” 
~ Shakespear. 
‘Who has not heard of the rattle-snake, 


or the copperhead > sight 
“aends Ureaieregtens darinin'ene| 
the lords of creation coil; but there is a 


species of worm found in various parts of 
this state,-whith conveys a poison, of a 
nature so deadly, that compared with it, 
even the venom of the rattle-snake is harm- 
less. 

To guard our-readers against this foe of 
human kind, is the capt af this commu- 
nieation. 

This worm varies much in size. It is 


frequently aninch sprog, , butasitis rarely 
seen, except when. coiled, it leoah can 
hardly be conjectured. It is of a dull lead 
colour, and generally lives near a spring 
or small stream of water, and bites the un- 


rtunate people who are in the habit of | 


< ie = 






egy The brute creation |} si 


‘as white as snow, his steps slow and trem- 
bling, beg in vain of his only son to quit 
He turned:to one of the company, and || the lurking place of the worm. My heart 


senses are locked, that no sooucr has the 
unhappy patient recovered from the parox- 
ysm of insanity, occasioned by the bite, 
than he seeks the destroyer, for the sole 


purpose of bejng bitten again. 
Ihave seen a good old father, his locks 


bled’when he turned away, for I knew the 
fond hope, that his son would be the “ staff 
of his declining years,” had supported him 
through many a sorrow. 

Youths of Missouri, would you knew 
the name of this reptile? Ibis called the 
worm of the still. 

St. Charles’ Missourian. 
es 

Fontenelle. —The Abbe Reignier, secre- 
tary of the French Academy, one day made 
a collection in his hat of one pistole from 
every member to defray the current expen- 
ces. The abbe did not observe that the 
president, who was a very avaricious man, | 
had put his pistole in the hat, and presented 
it tohim a second time. ‘I have given 
already,” saidhe. ‘1 believe it,” said the 
abbe, “ but I did not see it.” “ And? 1,” 
rejoined Fontenelle, who was at his side, 
saw it, but did not believe it.” 


A strange acquaintance.—Lord Kaimes 
used to relate a story of a man who claim- 
ed the honour of his acquaintance on rather 

i grounds. His lordship; when one 











i ver molests. a teehee it with the 
same instinet that teaches the animals of 


raat adly Coya. 
* ‘Several pede on baie 


fested our misery and 







of the justiciary j: , returning from 
the north circuit to Perth, happened one 
night tosleepat Dunkeld. The next morn- 
ing, walking towards the ferry, but appre- 
hending he had missed his way, he ask- 





destruction of many of out fellow citizens. 
I have, therefore, had frequeit. opportu. 
nities of being the melancholy 
the effects produced by the subtle poisen 
which this worm infuses. 
The symptoms of its bite are terrible. 
Theveyes of the patient become red:and 
fiery ; his tongue swells to an immoderate 
size, and obstructs his utterance, and deli- 
rium of the most horrid: character, quickly 
follows. Sometimes in his madness he at- 
tempts the destruction of his:dearest triends. 
If the suflerer has a family, his weeping 
wife and helpless infants are not unfrequent. 
ly the objects of his frantic fury—in a word, 


jor 6f || “ That I will do with all my heart, my lord. 


éd a man whom he met to conduct him. 
The otheranswered, with much cordiality, 





Does not your lordship remember me? My 
name’s John » I have had the Aon 
to -be before your lordship for stealing 
sheep !”'=Oh, John! I remember you 
well; and how is your wife? She had the 
honour be Galore me too, for receiving 
them, knowing then #6"be stolen.” “ At 
your lordship’s service.’ We were very 
lucky ; we got off for the want of evidence ; 





“ Then,” replied his lordship, “ we may 


man for a considerable sum he owed him - 
it had been long due, and the peer neve: 
failed when he met him to make a hand 
some apology. Tired with promises that 
were never intended to be realized, the 
creditor one day, in answer to a new pro- 
mise, said he had no doubt of his Tordship’ 5 
honour, and that he would pay it at ihe 
time be then fixed; but, added he, “ jn 
the mean time, as this note is almost worn 
out, I should be glad if your lordship would 
take it up, and give me one upon parch- 
ment,” The peer being a man of wit, 
could not stand the severity of the rebuke, 
but paid the money, almost immediately. 
—_— 
Criticism. A journeyman hatter, a 
companion of Dr. Franklin, on commenc- 
ing business for himself, was anxious to get 
a handsome signboard, with a proper iv- 
scription. This he composed himself, as 
follows : * John Thompson, hatter, makes 
and sells hats for ready money ;”’ with the 
figure of a hat subjoined. But he thought 
he would submit it to his friends for their 
amendments. The first he showed it to, 
thought the word hatter tautologous, be- 
cause followed by the words “ makes hats,” 
which showed he wasa hatter. It was 
struck out. The next observed, that the 
word -* makes” might as well be omitted, 
because his customers would not care who 
made the hats; if good, and to their mind, 
they would buy, by whomsoever made.— 
He struck that out also. A third said, he 
thought the words “for ready money,” 
were useless, as it was not the custom of 
the place to sell on credit ; every one who _ 
purchased, expected to pay. These tos 
were parted with, and the inscription theo 
stood, “John Thompson sells hats.”— 
“ Sells hats !* says his next friend ; “why 
who expects you to giye them away fats 
What, then is the use of the word ?” It 
was struck out,and hatswas all that re-- 
mained attached to the name of Jobo 
Thompson. | Even this inseript:on, brief 
as it was, was reduced ultimately to “John 
Thompson,” with the figure of a hat sub- 
joined, 





— 
Malesherbes’ Monument.—The Empe- 


and I am still going on in the butcher trade.” ||yor Alexander has subscribed 2000 francs 


towards the monument of Malesherbes, at 














have the honour of meeting again.” 








Patis. 
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POETRY. 





MELODY. 


Asad and lonely wanderer here, 
From land to land, from year to year ; 
No welcome home, no pallet spread 
For wearied limb, and aged head ; 
No friend like widow's cruse to be ; 
And yet, there is an Home for me. 


Spirit, that in this breast canst trace 
Arent and rifled dwelling-place ; 
I see thee bright and brighter glow 
'Mid withering limbs, and locks of snow ; 
i eel thee struggling to be free ; 
Away ! there is an Home for me. 
New Monthly Magazine. 


FRAGMENT. 


Is not this grove 
A scene of pensive toveliness—the gleam 
Of Dian’s gentle ray falls on the trees, 
And piercing through the gloom, seems like the 

smile 
That pity gives to cheer the brow of grief: 
The turf has caught a silvery hue of light 
Broken by shadows, where’ere the branching oak 
Rears its dark shade, or where the aspen waves 
Its trembling leaves. The breeze is murmuring 
by, 
Fraught with sweet sighs of flowers and the song 
Of sorrow, that the nightingale pours forth, 
Like the soft dirge of love. 
There is oft told 
A melancholy record of this grove— 
It was time once the haunt of young affection 
And now seems hallowed by the tender vows 
That erst where breathed here 
Sad is the tale 

That tells of blighted feelings, hopes destoyed ; 
But love is like the rose, so many ills 
Assail it in the bud—the cankering blast, 
The frost of winter, and the summer storm, 
All bow it down; rarely the blossom comes 
To full maturity ;, but there is nought 
Sinks with so chill a breath as Faithlessness,— 
As she could tell whose loveliness yet lives 
In village legends. Often, at this hour 
Of lonely beauty, would she list the tale 
Of tenderness, and hearken to the vows 


- Of one more dear than life unto her soul: 


He twined him round a heart which beat with all 
The deep devotedness of early love— 

Then left her, carless of the passion which 

He had awakened into wretchedness : 

“The blight which withered all the blossoms love 
Had fondly cherish’d, wither'd to the heart 
Which gave them birth. Her sorrow had no 

3 voice, 
Save in her faded beauty ; for she looked 

_Amelancholy, broken-hearted girl. 

She was so changed, the soft carnation cloud 

Once mantling o'er hercheek like that which eve 

Hangs o’er the sky, glowing with roseate hue, 

Had faded into paleness, broken by 

Bright burning blushes, torcbes of the tomb. 
‘was such sadness, even in ber smiles, 


4 


And such a look of utter hopelessness, 
Dwelt in her soft blue eye—a form so frail, 
So delicate, scarce like athing of earth— 
"Twas sad to gaze upon a brow so fair, 
And see it traced with such a tale of wo— 
To think that one so young and beautiful, 
Was wasting to the grave. 

Literary Gazette. 


~—— 


ON AN INFANT SMILING AS IT AWOKE. 


After the sleep of night, as some still Lake 
Displays the cloudless Heavens in reflection, 
And, dimpled by the breezes, seems to break 
Into a waking smile of recollection, 
As if from its calm depths the morning light 
Call’d up the pleasant dreams that gladden'd 
night :— 


So does the azure of those laughing eyes 
Reflect a mental Heaven of thine own ; 
In that illumined smile I recognize 
The sunlight of a sphere tous unknown ; 
Thou hast been dreaming of some previous bliss 
In other worlds, for thou art new to this. 


Hast thou been wafted to Elysian bowers, 

In some blest star where thou hast pre-existed ; 
Inhaled the ecstatic fragrancy of flowers 
Around the golden harps of Seraphs twisted, 
Or heard those nightingales of Paradise 

Pour thrilling songs and choral harmonies ? 


| Perchance all breathing life is but an essence 


From the great Fountain Spirit in the sky, 

And thou hast dreamt of that transcendant pre- 
sence 

Whence thou bast fall'n, a dew-drop from on 
high, 


| Destined to lose, as thou shalt mix with earth, 


Those bright recallings of thy heavenly birth. 


We deem thy mortal memory not begun,— 

But hast thou no remembrance of the past ; 
No lingering twilight of a former sun, 

Which o'er thy slumbering faculties hath cast 
Shadows of unimaginable things, 
Too bigh or deep for human fathomings ? 


Perchance, while reason’s earliest flash is bright- 
ening : 
Athwart thy brain, celestial sights are given ; 
As skies that open to let out the lightning 
Disclose a transitory glimpse of Heaven ; 
And thou art wrapt in visions, all too bright 
For aught but Cherubim and Infant's sight. 


Emblem of heavenly purity and bliss,— 
Mysterious type which none can understand, 
Let me with reverence approach to kiss 
Limbs lately touch’d by the Creator’s hand:— 
So awful art thou, that I feel more prone 
To claim thy blessing than bestow mine own. 
New Monthly Magazine. 


== 
DANAE. 
From a fragment of Simonides. 


When the lone ark, in darkness lost, 








| 


Reel’d on the ocean tempest tost 





When down her cheeks began to flow 
Tears that betray’d a mother’s wo; 

Pale Danae close and closer press’d 

Her babe in anguish to her breast, 

And o’er him said, “ Deep woes are mine ; 








But peace, my child, and slumber thine. 


“ Thou sleepest in a joyless home, 
Thy cradle the sea-billow ; 

Thou sleepest where the wild waves foam, 
My troubled breast thy pillow ; 

While, darkly arhing o’er thy brow, 

The swoln surge casts its shade below, 


“‘ Thou shumber’st, heediess of the flash, 
While lightnings round thee sweep ; 

Thou slumber’st, reckless of the crash, 
While thunders rouse the deep ; 

Nor, while soft flows in sleep thy breath, 

Hear’st in each wind a voice of death. 


“ The dew of sleep thy eye-lid closes, 
But tears from mine o’erflow; 
A glowing on thy cheek reposes, 
But mine is pale with wo. 
Fair child! beneath thy purple vest, 
How beautiful, how sweet thy rest! 


“ Ah! if my terror moved thy fear, 

if heard a mother’s sigh, 
My kiss should steal away thy tear, 

My soothing lullaby 
Should softly breathe, ‘ Sleep on my child‘ 
And with thee sleep the sea-storm wild! 
Sleep on my child! and with thee sleep 
The woe that bids me wake and weep !’” 

New Monthly Magazine. 


JOHN HOBBS. 


A jolly shoemaker, John Hobbs, John Hobbe, 
A jolly shoemaker, Joha Hobbs, 

He married Jane Carter, 

No damsel look'd smarter, 
But he caught a tarter, Jane Hobbs, Jane Hobbs, 
Yes, he caught a tarter, poor Hobbs. 


He tied a rope to her, John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
He tied a rope to ber, John Hobbs ; 

To ’scape from hot water, 

To Smithfield he brought her, 

But nobody bought her, Jane Hobbs, Jane Hobbs, 
They all were afraid of Jane Hobbs. 


0! who'll buy a wife? says Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
A sweet pretty wife, says Hobbs ; 
But somehow they tell us, 
The wife dealing fellows, 
Were all of them sellers, John Hobbs, John 
Hobbs, 
And none of them wanted Jane Hobbs. 


The rope it was ready, John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
Come give me the rope, says John Hobbs ; 
1 wont stand to wrangle, 
Myself I will strangle, 
And hang, dingle dangle, John Hobbs, John 
Hobbs, 
He hung, dingle dangle, John Hobbs. 





But down his wife cut him, John Hobbs, John 
Hobbs, 
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